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In more humorous vein Mr. Chamberlain drew the
same conclusions in the House of Commons:

There has been a good deal of talk of late in
this country about the safety and security of
St. Paul's Cathedral. A great many experts have
been consulted, and not all of them, I understand,
have taken the same view; but, as far as I know,
no expert, however eminent, has thought that
the security of that building would be promoted by
putting another dome on the top of the existing
dome, and, whatever their differences have been
they have all agreed that it is by underpinning the
foundations that the building will be best preserved.
That is our view in regard to the Protocol. We do
not think that it would add to the strength of the
League or that it would add to the security given
by the Covenant.

The attitude adopted by Mr. Chamberlain towards
the Geneva Protocol is a sufficient answer to those who
allege that he was a rabid internationalist prepared to
sacrifice British interests in pursuit of an unattainable
ideal. Like the other members of his family he was a
realist, and none knew better what was, and what was
not, practicable. At the same time a mere negative
would have been disastrous, and, even as it was, the
news that the British Government had rejected the
Protocol had a bad effect upon the general situation.

Mr. Chamberlain, both by upbringing and by in-
clination, had a great deal of sympathy with France.
That country had wished after the war to annex the
whole left bank of the Rhine, as in the days of
Napoleon, in the interest of her security against
Germany, and she had only relinquished the project